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important scientific contributions, and some the tomfoolery of
crackbrained persons." Two years later he visited Scotland at
the invitation of Sir William Thomson, afterwards Lord Kelvin.
The two eminent men remained the closest friends until death
separated them, forty years later.
Having completed his researches on the physiology of the eye,
which resulted in a mass of new facts and ideas, Helmholtz turned
his attention to the sense of hearing. This subject had a peculiar
attraction for one so keenly devoted to music. On account of the
delicate health of his wife, he had accepted a Chair of Anatomy
and Physiology at Bonn; but finding the teaching of anatomy
irksome, he was glad to be transferred, three years later, to
Heidelberg, where he could concentrate once more upon physio-
logy. In physiological acoustics he opened up a new field, in
which he made many discoveries as admirable as those he had
already made in physiological optics. He showed that mathe-
matics and music, which appear so different, " are yet inter-
related and mutually helpful." His brilliant work on Sensations
of Tone, written in clear and simple language, appeals to lovers
of music as well as to scientists, and remains a classic, bridging
the gap between the science of acoustics and the art of
music. Amid many other discoveries, he elaborated the
Resonance Theory of Hearing, which still meets with general
acceptance.
In 1871 Helmholtz was appointed Professor of Physics in Berlin,
where he spent the rest of his life. He now turned his atten-
tion to electro-dynamics, and was assisted by HEINRIGH HERTZ,
a brilliant scientist who died young, and whose discovery of
" Hertzian waves " made modern wireless transmission possible.
Helmholtz resigned his chair in 1885 in order to become President
of the great Physico-Technical Institute which had been set up
by the Government. His output of scientific work was undimi-
nished despite his seventy years. He fulfilled a cherished ambition
in 1893 when he visited America, but he was already in failing
health and he died soon after his return.
We have dealt at some length upon the achievements of Helm-
holtz, not only because he was one of the greatest scientists of all
time, but also because his work showed how one science can assist
another, and how physiology was enriched from physics.
A close friend of Helmholtz, also a pupil of Muller, was EMIL
DU Bois REYMOND (1818-96), who made numerous experiments
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